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THE  SILVER  QUESTION. 

BY  B.  F.  NOTTRSE. 

[Read  at  Saratoga,  Sept.  5, 1S77.] 

The  silver  question  is  a  very  old  one  —  so  old  that  ancient  history 
does  not  go  beyond  it  in  the  past ;  yet  it  is  as  fresh  and  important  now 
as  ever. 

The  modern  range  of  the  question,  which  is  of  the  relative  value  and 
utility  of  silver  and  gold  as  standard  coin,  is  pressed  with  new  force 
upon  the  consideration  of  all  government  by  recent  events,  beginning 
in  1871,  and  in  this  form  :  — 

Is  it  better  that  the  coin  standard,  or  unit  of  money  value,  shall  be 
of  gold,  or  of  silver,  or  of  the  two  metals  associated  at  a  fixed  rela¬ 
tion  of  value  ;  and  which  is  the  better  for  all  commercial  nations  ? 

The  present  is  a  period  of  change.  The  foundation  which  served 
well  for  the  seventj’  jrnars  ending  in  1873,  a  period  marked  by  extraor¬ 
dinary  social  and  material  progress,  has  been  broken  up,  and  a  new 
one  must  be  laid  if  we  are  to  have  order  and  the  highest  attainable 
good  brought  out  of  the  present  confusion,  conflict  of  policies  and 
diversities  of  legislation. 

The  subject  is  broad,  touching  all  political  economy,  the  prerogatives 
of  sovereignty  and  national  pride.  Only  its  larger  aspects  and  more 
prominent  points  can  be  discussed  within  the  proper  limits  of  this 
paper. 

Two  prominent  events  occurred  early  in  this  century  *  ;  in  France 
(in  1803),  the  legal  adoption  of  a  fixed  relation  in  value  between  gold 
and  silver  as  money,  which  for  many  years  was  potential,  the  ratio 
being  one  weight  of  gold  to  fifteen  and  one-half  weights  of  silver,  with 
unlimited  coinage  and  equality  of  tender  of  both  metals  ;  and  in  Great 
Britain  (in  1816)  the  legal  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  of  money, 


*  According  to  Humboldt,  the  yearly  production  of  the  precious  metals  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  :  Of  gold,  about  $13,000,000 ;  of  silver,  $38,000,000.  Jacob 
estimated  the  annual  production  — 1809-1829  —  of  gold,  $8,000,000 ;  silver,  $18,000,000. 
If  it  be  true,  as  estimated  by  scientists,  that  the  production  of  silver  in  all  countries  since  the 
discovery  of  America  amounts  to  over  $7,000,000,000,  and  that  the  stock  of  silver  bullion 
and  coin  is  now  less  than  $3,500,000,000,  it  follows  that  only  about  forty  per  cent,  of  the 
silver  held  by  the  world  as  money,  A.  D.  1500  (estimated  at  $1,500,000,000),  and  since 
produced  from  the  mines,  is  now  available  as  money.  It  will  be  well  to  remember  this 
fact  when  we  are  estimating  the  effects  of  future  production  of  silver  upon  money  supply. 
The  production  in  seventy-five  years,  1800  to  1875,  is  estimated  at  $2,600,000,000.  If 
fifty  per  cent,  of  it  becomes  money,  say  $1,300,000,000,  and  the  money  stock  now  is 
$3,450,000,000  (Seyd  and  others),  the  stock,  A.  1).  1800,  must  have  been  about  $2,150,- 
000,000. 
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preceding  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England 
(in  1821). 

A  report  to  the  British  Parliament  about  that  time  said  that  the 
relative  value  of  silver  and  gold  in  the  market  at  Paris  had  not  varied 
more  than  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  during  the  two 
years  1817  and  1818.  This  was  regarded  as  a  remarkable  accident. 
We  shall  see  that  the  French  ratio  of  value  was  nearly  as  closely 
maintained  in  the  bullion  markets  of  Europe  during  the  next  half-cen¬ 
tury,  often  under  very  trying  circumstances. 

When  the  several  nations  had  adjusted  their  monetary  affairs  after 
the  destructive  wars  that  ended  in  1815,  this,  in  brief,  was  the  situa 
tion  :  The  legislation  of  the  gold  standard  in  Great  Britain,  the  sil¬ 
ver  standard  in  Germany  and  British  India,  and  the  bi-metallic  stand¬ 
ard  in  nearly  all  other  commercial  nations,  led  by  France,  had  together 
established  a  practical  and  substantial  equilibrium  between  gold  and 
silver.  The  erroneous  bi-metallic  ratio  in  the  United  States  had  no 
influence.  Silver  was  not  a  legal  tender  beyond  forty  shillings  in 
England,  nor  was  gold  in  Germany,  yet  in  London  and  Berlin  an  ounce 
of  gold  was  the  equivalent  of  fifteen  and  one-half  ounces  of  silver,  on 
an  average  as  nearly  steady  as  at  Paris  or  Amsterdam. 

Extraordinary  phenomena  marked  the  period  between  1820  and 
1870  ;  of  peace  and  wonderful  progress  in  the  arts,  manufactures,  and 
commerce  ;  of  war  and  its  consequences,  of  inflation  and  depression, 
panic  and  recovery,  and  of  sudden  increase,  for  a  time  almost  three¬ 
fold,  in  the  yearly  production  of  gold.  Through  all  these  changes 
the  fluctuations  in  the  relative  value  of  silver  and  gold  were  inconsid¬ 
erable,  and  chiefly  from  causes  other  than  the  relative  production  of 
the  two  metals.* 


*  Note. — The  following  table  shows  the  average  price  per  ounce  of  standard  silver  in 
London,  and  the  average  ratio  of  silver  and  gold  of  equal  value  in  each  decade  of  the 


seventy  years,  1801-1870  : — 

Y  ears. 

1801-1810,  . 
1811-1820,  . 
1821-1830,  . 
1831-1840,  . 
1841-1850,  . 
1851-1860,  . 
1861-1870,  . 


Gold  value  per 
oz.  of  silver, 
d. 

.  60.41 
.  60.80 
.  59.68 
.  59.90 
.  59.57 
.  61.40 
.  60.91 


Ratio  of  silver, 
gold  being  1. 
15.61 
15.51 
15.80 
15.67 
15.83 
15.35 
15.47 


And  in  single  years  since  1870  : — 

1871, .  60.05 

1872  .  60.31 

1873  .  59.25 

1874, .  58.31 

1875 .  56.87 

1876, .  53.18 

And  now  (Aug.  ’77),  the  price  and  ratio  are  .  .  54.25 


15.59 

15.63 

15.90 

16.15 

16.58 

17.73 

17.38 
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The  monetary  par,  recognized  throughout  Europe  from  1803  to  1873, 
fixed  by  law  in  many  of  the  continental  countries  through  most  of  that 
period,  and  still  continued  in  the  States  of  the  Latin  Union  as  to 
existing  coin  and  contracts,  was  adjusted  at  the  ratio  of  fifteen  and 
one-half  to  one  in  the  first  decade  of  the  centuiy.  Through  most  of 
the  seventy  years  bar  silver  was  worth  one-fourth  to  two  per  cent,  less 
than  its  money  ratio,  a  difference  generally  no  more  than  the  cost  of 
minting;  but  in  the  decade  1851-1860,  its  average  bullion  value  was 
nearl}*  one  per  cent,  above  its  money  ratio. 

The  Bank  of  England  resumed  specie  payments  in  1821.  The 
resumption  was  followed  by  two  years  of  rapid  rise  of  prices  and 
supposed  prosperity,  the  consequence  of  excessive  issues  of  currency, 
redeemable  in  gold,  and  then  came  the  distressing  ci’isis  of  1825-1826, 
the  ill-effects  of  which  were  felt  for  many  years.  It  was  in  this  decade 
that  bar  silver  declined  lower  in  gold  value  than  *at  any  time  for  a 
centuiy  until  the  great  decline,  1873-1876.  Silver  found  its  next 
lowest  price  in  the  decade  1841-1850,  the  remarkable  events  in  which 
period  are  worth  recalling  brief!}'.  The  Bank  of  England  was  re-char¬ 
tered  in  1843,  after  a  long  and  thorough  discussion  ;  a  great  railway 
speculation  culminated  in  1845,  followed  in  1846  by  a  commercial  and 
railway  panic  and  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  in  England,  and  in  1847 
by  the  famine  in  Ireland,  a  general  panic  and  distress.  The  general 
revolutionary  and  agrarian  movements  in  France  and  other  continental 
countries  in  1848  contributed  to  the  disturbances  of  the  period.  At 
one  time  silver  fell  in  London  to  59|d.  per  ounce,  or  about  per 
cent,  below  the  money  ratio  of  the  continent.  The  next  decade,  1851- 
1860,  dated  events  even  more  extraordinary  in  their  bearing  upon  the 
value  of  silver,  but  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  India  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Great  Britain  was  carrying  forward  great  works  of  improve¬ 
ment,  such  as  railways  and  canals,  by  loans  and  subsidies,  and 
conquering  a  rebellion.  Immense  sums  of  money,  nearly  all  in  silver, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  trade  movement  of  that  metal,  were  sent  to 
the  East.  Just  when  the  drain  of  silver  was  largest,  the  newly  dis¬ 
covered  gold-fields  of  California  and  Australia  were  pouring  their 
largest  annual  productions  of  gold  upon  the  money  markets,  and 
economists  were  discussing  the  expediency  of  demonetizing  gold  to 
avoid  the  ill  consequences  of  its  expected  depreciation,  —  as  some  of 
the  same  philosophers  bave  recently  urged  the  demonetization  of  sil¬ 
ver  ;  and  now  with  more  success.  Yet  in  all  that  period,  the  highest 
rise  of  silver  in  London  was  only  3.1  per  cent,  above  the  continental 
money  ratio. 

This  nearly  constant  relation  of  value,  under  circumstances  at  times 
of  great  disturbing  power,  was  sustained  by  the  equilibrium  mentioned 
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as  the  accidental  result  of  balancing  legislation.  But  the  equilibrium 
itself  was  sustained,  after  the  discovery  of  the  great  gold-fields,  only 
by  the  wise  policy  of  France  and  her  associate  bi-metallic  nations, 
under  the  guidance  of  their  great  banker-statesmen.  They  kept  open 
the  unlimited  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver,  and  so  preserved  the 
balance.  We  cannot,  in  this  connection,  overstate  the  effective  power 
of  the  fact  that  all  the  gold  and  all  the  silver  brought  to  the  mints 
was  converted  into  full-value  money  for  its  owners,  at  the  ratio  of 
fifteen  and  one-half  to  one,  nor  of  its  agency  in  controlling  the  market 
value  of  gold  and  silver  bullion. 

The  beginning  of  a  great  change  came  in  1871,  when  Germany  took 
its  first  legislative  step  to  substitute  the  gold  for  the  silver  standard. 
Later,  in  1873,  another  act  established  the  new  sj'stem.  Just  then, 
statesmen,  economists,  and  journalists  were  discussing  the  question  of 
one  universal  gold  standard  of  money,  often  coupled  with  the  other 
question  of  international  unification  of  coins.  Popular  opinion  was 
ably  led  to  favor  the  gold  unit.  Then  the  flow  of  silver  to  India  was 
reduced  ;  the  borrowing  current  gave  place  to  a  paying  current  of  lesser 
volume.  The  discarded  silver  of  Germany  came  upon  markets  that 
were  losing  the  former  large  demand  for  this  metal.  The  bonanzas  of 
the  Comstock  lode  had  begun  to  make  their  large  contribution  to  the 
yearly  production  of  silver,  while  the  production  of  gold  seemed  to  be 
diminishing  as  the  richer  surface  placers  became  exhausted.  In  1873 
the  United  States  abolished  the  silver  dollar,  and,  although  there  had 
been  no  standard  silver  in  use  since  1853,  and  none  of  any  sort  since 
1862,  the  act  was  assigned  as  another  reason  for  the  depreciation  of 
silver,  then  imminent. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  imperfect  statement  of  the  facts  which  con¬ 
curred  in  1871-73  to  bring  about  the  great  fall  in  silver  which  was  to 
follow. 

Germany  began  the  sale  of  her  discarded  silver.  Of  course  it  would 
flow  to  France  and  the  other  States  of  the  Latin  Union,  where  the 
mints  were  open  to  its  free  coinage  at  the  ratio  of  fifteen  and  one-half 
to  one  ;  and  Italy’s  portion  of  the  coinage  would  flow  to  France,  Italy 
being  under  suspension  of  specie  payments.  France  bravely  followed, 
for  some  time,  her  old  policy  of  unlimited  coinage,  in  the  face  of  im¬ 
pending  losses,  and  actually  absorbed  about  $167,000,000  of  silver 
during  the  four  years  ending  July,  1876.* 

When  Germany  definitely  adopted  the  gold  standard  in  1873,  France 
was  just  completing  the  payment  of  her  great  war  fine,  $1,000,000,000. 

*  Report  of  the  select  committee  on  the  depreciation  of  silver,  to  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment,  1876. 
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Political  as  well  as  politico-economic  influences  bore  upon  the  minds 
of  her  statesmen.  They  could  not  willingly  become  agents  in  promot¬ 
ing  German  policj7  and  aggrandizement  upon  the  proceeds  of  French 
indemnity,  as  they  must  if  they  continued  the  open  and  free  coinage 
of  silver.  It  was  said,  “  All  the  demonetized  German  thalers  will 
become  French  ecus ,  and  French  gold  will  go  to  Germany  in  exchange  ; 
silver  may  fall  materially  outside  of  France,  while  France  will  be  pay¬ 
ing  for  it  in  gold  at  one  to  fifteen  and  one-half,  thus  taking  upon  her¬ 
self  the  cost  of  Germany’s  change  of  standard.”  So  France  suspended 
her  old  policy  and  joined  with  the  other  States  of  the  Latin  Union, 
first  to  restrict  the  silver  coinage  to  fixed  yearly  sums  on  government 
account,  and  more  recently,  to  stop  the  minting  of  standard  silver 
altogether.  This  action  of  the  monetary  union  was  a  long  step  toward 
the  demonetization  of  silver  in  Europe ;  more  decisive  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  than  the  sale  of  all  of  Germany’s  surplus  silver  could  have  been 
while  free  coinage  by  the  Latin  Union  (or  France  alone)  remained 
open.* 

The  impetus  thereby  given  to  demonetization  may  determine  its  full 
accomplishment,  to  avoid  the  intolerable  evils  which  are  promised  to 
any  nation  or  minority  of  monetary  influence  attempting  the  bi-metal¬ 
lic  system  against  the  majoritj’  having  the  gold  standard. 

Down  to  1873  the  ratio  of  value,  fifteen  and  one-half  to  one,  was 
maintained  throughout  Europe, f  and  the  bullion  ratio  was  substanti¬ 
ally  the  same.  We  have  seen  what  was  the  state  of  legislation  touch¬ 
ing  standard  money  during  this  period.  The  facts  were  coincident 
indeed,  but  more  than  coincident  —  they  were  cause  and  effect. 

In  1873  the  world  took  a  new  departure,  under  a  policy,  or  absence 
of  policy,  unknown  since  the  introduction  of  steam  power  on  the 

*  It  is  questionable  if  the  cessation  of  free  silver  coinage  was  good  policy.  Some  have 
said  that  if  the  States  of  the  Latin  Union  had  continued  to  coin  silver  for  all  comers 
without  limit,  as  they  coined  all  the  gold  that  came  with  great  flow  in  1855-1865,  any 
disturbance  of  relative  values  would  have  been  very  brief ;  that  the  course  of  exchange 
would  have  taken  the  gold  out  of  Germany  and  back  to  Paris  and  London  almost  as  fast 
as  it  went  to  Berlin,  and  that  the  fallacy  of  an  over-supply  of  silver  money  from  a  yearly 
addition  of  about  two  per  cent,  of  its  volume  would  soon  have  ceased  to  cause  any  anx¬ 
iety,  while  the  bi-metallic  policy  would  have  been  preserved. 

t  Standard  silver  coin  remains  generally  a  legal  tender  in  continental  Europe,  at  the 
old  ratio,  though  its  free  coinage  is  stopped.  The  decline  in  silver  was  started  by  the 
change  in  German  law;  began  in  1873,  moved  slowly  in  1874  and  1S75,  and  in  1876  went 
rapidly  down  so  far  that  bar  silver  was  sold  in  London  at  less  than  47d.  per  ounce,  or 
twenty -three  per  cent,  below  its  average  price  during  the  first  seventy  years  of  this  cen¬ 
tury.  It  is  now  (August,  1877,)  worth  about  54Id.,  or  eleven  per  cent,  below  the  old 
level,  and  eight  per  cent,  below  the  old  American  ratio  value,  sixteen  to  one.  Being 
money  only  where  its  use  is  enforced  by  the  law  of  tender,  or  by  sufferance  and  habit, 
its  demonetized  portion,  not  yet  apparently  large,  may  at  any  time  appear  in  its  full 
volume  as  simply  merchandise  for  sale. 
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ocean,  the  telegraph,  and  other  agents  of  progress  invented  in  modern 
times. 

One  foremost  fact  should  be  noted  here,  —  that  silver  and  gold  have 
in  all  ages  served  together  as  money,  and  almost  always,  and  in  nearly 
all  countries,  as  standard  money. 

Great  Britain  denied  to  silver,  within  the  kingdom,  the  quality  of 
money,  yet  in  her  colonial  and  foreign  commerce  she  has  used  more  of 
it  than  any  other  western  nation.  London  was  the  point  for  gathering 
and  distributing  silver  as  well  as  gold,  while  the  money  reserves  of  the 
kingdom  were  held  in  gold,  the  lawful  money.  In  France,  previous 
to  the  gold  discoveries  in  California,  nearly  all  the  money  was  of  sil¬ 
ver.  Of  all  the  coin  and  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  France,  during  the 
four  years  1846-1849,  the  average  portion  held  in  gold  was  less  than 
two  and  one-fourth  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  gold  held  by  the 
people  was  probably  no  larger.  In  1854  it  had  risen  in  the  coffers  of 
the  bank  to  forty-nine  per  cent.,  because  of  the  free  coinage  which  the 
French  mint  kept  open  to  gold  after  those  discoveries  ;  and  in  April, 
1876,  the  gold  portion  was  seventy-three  per  cent. 

However  and  wherever  either  metal  was  massed,  the  silver  portion 
was  constantly  employed  actively  among  the  people,  where  it  was 
more  effective  than  gold  could  be,  or  in  reserves,  and  was  readily 
transferred  wherever  wanted  at  the  same  cost  as  for  the  transfer  of 
gold. 

The  growth  of  business  in  the  twenty-five  years,  1848-1873,  next 
after  the  discovery  of  the  great  gold-fields,  was  immensely  larger  than 
ever  before  in  a  like  period.  For  illustration,  England’s  foreign  trade 
increased  from  $825,000,000  in  1848  to  $3,410,000,000  in  1873,  or 
more  than  four  hundred  per  cent.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  trade 
exchanges  of  all  the  world  increased  two  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  in 
common  average  during  that  period,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  commercial  products  of  industry  and  in  the  domestic  traffic  of  the 
several  countries.  The  world’s  stock  of  coin  and  bullion,  applicable 
to  money  uses,  was  increased  during  the  same  period ;  according  to 
the  estimates  of  Ernest  Seyd,  substantially  confirmed  by  others,  the 
gold  from  $2,000,000,000  in  1848  to  $3,650,000,000  ;  the  silver  from 
$3,000,000,000  to  $3,350,000,000  ;  and  the  sum  of  both  from  $5,000,- 
000,000  to  $7,000,000,000,  a  net  increase  of  forty  per  cent.* 

Here  is  coincidence  between  the  increase  of  money  and  the  growth 
of  business,  but  is  there  not  cause  and  effect  also?  Admitting  to  the 

*  Onr  statistician,  Dr.  Young,  estimates  tlie  production  of  the  precious  metals  in  the 
twenty-seven  years  ending  in  1875  to  have  been,  of  gold,  $2,761,700,000;  of  silver, 
$1,573,900,000;  together,  $4,335,600,000,  of  which  $1,617,500,000  was  produced  in  the 
United  States. 
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utmost  that  truth  and  fair  analysis  of  the  facts  can  demand,  the  pro¬ 
gressive  forces  of  advancing  civilization  during  this  period  ;  of  inven¬ 
tion  and  propulsion  ;  in  arts,  manufactures  and  commerce  ;  by  quick¬ 
ening,  extending,  and  cheapening  transportation  and  exchanges  ;  and 
all  other  improvements  of  the  time,  we  have  yet  to  regard  these  as 
subordinate  forces,  all  more  or  less  deriving  their  power  from  the  one 
superior  impelling  force,  the  increase  of  money  actively  employed  — 
of  itself  in  its  own  volume,  and,  far  more,  as  a  basis  of  quick  credit 
to  many  times  its  volume.  The  whole  mass  of  this  money,  in  both 
metals,  nearly  equal  to  each  other  in  value,  utility,  and  power,  was 
employed  in  promoting  the  growth  of  business  which  we  have  noticed. 

When  considering  the  question  of  the  comparative  utility  of  two 
coin  standards,  one  in  one  metal,  the  other  embracing  both  metals,  we 
are  driven  to  study  the  probable  consequences  of  a  change  so  radical 
as  the  disuse  of  either  gold  or  silver  as  standard  money. 

If  a  certain  amount  of  business  is  to  be  performed  by  the  use  of 
§3,500,000,000  of  money,  which  has  hitherto  had  the  full  use  of 
§7,000,000,000,  the  purchasing  power  of  ever}7  dollar  in  the  smaller 
sum  (though  not  doubled  in  such  case,  as  many  suppose,)  will  be  very 
much  increased,  and  prices  will  fall  in  the  exact  measure  that  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  will  rise,  the  two  being  equivalent  terms.*  We  cannot 
now  pursue  an  inquiry  as  to  specific  effects  from  a  change  of  such 
magnitude,  requiring  a  generation  of  men  for  its  accomplishment, 
aggravating  inequalities  already  ugly  enough  to  the  student  of  social 
science,  and  intensifying  the  conflict  between  capital  and  labor,  where 
concord  is  for  the  advantage  of  both.  The  imagination  falters  before 
its  picture  of  the  scene  during  and  after  the  experiment,  and  the 
instinct  of  humanity  revolts  at  the  thought  of  the  possible  consequences 
of  reducing  mankind  in  this  age  to  the  use  of  a  smaller  sum  of  money 
per  capita  than  was  possessed  in  the  middle  ages. 

Silver,  when  no  longer  legal  tender,  can  but  imperfectly  perform  the 
functions  of  money.  Not  a  valuator,  nor  tenderable  in  payment  of 
debts,  it  can  be  only  a  convenient  form  of  exchangeable  merchandise, 
liable  to  frequent  and  hurtful  changes  in  gold  value.  The  quality  of 

*  The  advocates  of  the  gold  standard,  admitting  that  the  purchasing  power,  now  dif¬ 
fused  in  the  sum  of  both  metals,  will  be  concentrated  in  the  smaller  sum  of  one  metal, 
and  that  prices  will  fall  correspondingly,  yet  say  that  if  all  prices  fall  in  equal  measure 
for  labor  and  the  products  of  labor  of  every  kind  and  everywhere,  the  relative  position 
of  every  one  will  be  as  it  is  now ;  that  if  the  cost  of  living  shall  decline  one-third,  then 
two-thirds  the  former  wages  will  provide  the  same  amount  and  kind  of  comforts  as  be¬ 
fore.  Granting  this  to  be  true,  we  cannot  suppose  it  possible  that  any  equitable  relation  of 
prices  could  be  preserved  through  the  long  process  of  decline,  or  that  circumstances  of 
great  disaster  could  be  averted,  as  under  existing  obligations  of  debtor  and  creditor,  in 
fixed  annuities,  etc. 
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money  cannot  be  imparted  by  inherent  or  commercial  value.  It  is  the 
act  or  prerogative  of  law  which  vests  in  coin  the  powers  and  functions 
of  money,  as  it  has  vested  the  same  in  paper,  of  no  appreciable  value 
except  as  a  bill  of  credit. 

It  is  well  said  that  “  two  money  standards,  or  units  of  equal  value 
in  different  metals,  cannot  be  made  to  coexist  by  the  force  of  local 
law  ”  ;  that  “  one  of  them  will  be  worth  more  as  bullion  than  its 
money  value  in  relation  to  the  other,  and  the  metal  overvalued  by  the 
law  will  remain  in  use  while  the  undervalued  one  will  be  exported  as 
bullion.” 

This  statement  is  true,  as  shown  in  our  experience  of  the  underval¬ 
uation  of  gold  down  to  1834,  when  it  was  expelled,  and  of  standard 
silver  from  1834  to  1873,  when  in  turn  it  disappeared,  under  our  ill- 
adjusted  bi-metallic  system.  But  it  is  true  with  qualifications.  The 
qualifying  conditions  which  deny  its  absolute  and  invariable  truth 
appear  in  the  experience  of  Europe  before  1873.*  There  the  double 
standard  or  unit  of  value  in  two  metals  did  exist  together  harmoni- 
ously  in  the  States  of  the  Latin  Union  and  other  countries  for  many 
years. 

While  the  massing  of  one  metal  and  the  other  at  different  money 
centres  was  largely  determined  by  special  circumstances  and  local 
laws,  their  relative  value  was  essentially  preserved  as  long  as  the 
balance  created  by  the  several  laws  was  undisturbed. 

*  The  statement  that,  under  bi-metallic  laws,  the  undervalued  metal  will  be  exported, 
finds  an  exception  to  its  general  truth  in  the  present  condition  of  France,  Belgium,  and 
Switzerland.  By  their  laws  an  ounce  of  gold  is  worth  fifteen  and  one-half  ounces  of  sil¬ 
ver,  both  standard  money,  and  their  money  unit  is  expressed  in  both  metals  by  the  franc 
and  its  multiples.  Compared  with  the  bullion  market  in  London  or  Paris  the  gold  money 
is  undervalued  (in  silver)  by  more  than  ten  per  cent.  According  to  the  rule  all  the  gold 
in  those  countries  should  leave  them,  and  silver  flow  in  to  replace  it.  It  does  not  so 
occur.  On  the  contrary,  the  proportion  of  gold  in  the  visible  money  of  those  countries 
has  recently  increased,  and  the  silver  has  diminished.  The  explanation  of  this  fact, 
exceptional  to  a  rule  almost  axiomatic,  is  worthy  of  notice  by  those  of  our  countrymen 
who  enthusiastically  cite  the  fact  as  a  reason  for  the  prompt  restoration  of  the  bi-metal¬ 
lic  system  here.  The  States  mentioned,  especially  France,  are  creditor  countries,  having 
much  wealth  loaned  abroad.  They  are  remarkable  for  excellence  in  manufactures, 
industry,  private  economy,  and  a  constant  trade  balance  in  their  favor.  Then’  foreign 
income  exceeds  their  foreign  outgoes,  and  the  balance  comes  in  gold  or  its  equivalent. 
They  have  ample  reserves  of  gold  besides  their  store  of  silver.  Coin  is  well  distributed 
among  the  people.  Quite  opposite  conditions  exist  here.  At  times  for  a  year  or  two  our 
exports  exceed  our  imports,  but  always  there  is  a  heavier  balance  of  interest  to  pay 
abroad.  Ours  is  a  debtor  country.  Except  some  $30,000,000  in  subsidiary  silver,  we 
have  no  circulating  coin,  and  are  on  the  eve  of  resuming  specie  payment.  All  our  cir¬ 
cumstances  favor  the  ready  operation  of  the  rule  that,  if  we  had  bi-metallism  and 
undervalued  gold,  it  would  leave  us  forthwith,  certainly  at  our  old  ratio  of  value,  six¬ 
teen  to  one. 
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We  are  led  to  these  positions  :  — 

It  is  necessary  to  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  mankind  that  both 
gold  and  silver  shall  continue  to  be  used  with  full  power  as  money. 

To  this  end  a  fixed  relation  of  value  between  gold  and  silver  must 
be  established  by  legislation. 

The  legislation  of  different  countries,  as  now  directed,  tends  to 
defeat  that  object,  rather  than  to  secure  it. 

The  concurrent  legislation  of  a  controlling  number  and  power  of  all 
commercial  nations  is  the  supreme  necessity  of  the  time. 

When  the  necessity  shall  be  convincingly  shown,  as  it  will  be  by 
experience,  however  persuasion  and  argument  may  now  fail,  we  may 
believe  that  the  way  to  the  legislation  will  be  opened. 

The  object  sought  may  be  formulated  in  these  terms  :  A  bi-metallic 
money  system,  common  to  all  commercial  nations  which  shall  establish 
a  relation  of  value  between  gold  and  silver,  not  subject  to  variation, 
permanent  for  the  term  stated  in  the  international  agreement,  and  that 
shall  afford  employment  as  money  to  all  the  silver  and  gold  offered 
for  it,  by  unlimited  coinage  of  both  metals,  free  to  all  owners  of 
bullion. 

A  strong  argument  against  the  proposition  for  international  bi-metal¬ 
lism  rests  upon  the  assumed  truth  of  the  assertion  that  a  fixed  relation 
of  value  between  gold  and  silver  cannot  be  preserved  by  legislation. 
If  the  assertion  be  true,  it  ends  the  discussion ;  for  in  the  supposed 
power  of  legislation  to  establish  and  hold  a  constant  ratio  of  value 
lies  the  merit  of  the  bi-metallic  plan.  Moreover,  it  claims  that  the 
constancy  of  money  value  to  one  legal  ratio  will  control  and  hold  the 
bullion  value  of  silver  and  gold  to  a  constancy  of  ratio  substantially 
equal  to  that  fixed  for  money. 

The  proposition  contemplates  that,  by  the  concurrent  law  of  nations, 
a  silver  coin  will  perform  any  function  of  money  for  which  the  same 
denomination  of  coin  in  gold  is  competent,  —  i.  e.,  that  the  gold  and 
the  silver  coin  of  one  denomination  will  be  perfect  equivalents  as 
money  for  the  payment  of  debts  and  all  other  uses  of  money ;  also, 
through  the  provision  for  the  unlimited  free  coinage  of  both  metals, 
that  all  gold  and  silver  bullion  shall  be  convertible,  at  the  will  of  its 
owners,  into  this  equal  money,  and  therefore  must  bear  the  same  rela¬ 
tion  of  value  as  the  coined  money,  excepting  a  possible  difference  in 
mint  charges.  The  statement  of  the  terms  of  the  proposition  for  the 
law  is  conclusive  as  to  its  effects  in  operation.  The  result  is  inevitable 
so  far  as  market  value  or  price  is  concerned,  aside  from  questions  of 
convenience  or  special  use  not  depending  on  value.  This  is  the  truly 
philosophic  admission  of  Dr.  Soetbeer,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
scientific  of  the  advocates  of  the  gold  standard,  whose  influence  on 
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the  monetary  legislation  of  Germany  has  been  so  potent.  He  wrote 
within  the  past  year:  “If  all  commercial  States,  without  exception, 
in  law  and  in  practice  adopt  and  maintain  the  bi-metallic  standard  at 
one  ratio  (say  fifteen  and  one-half  to  one)  for  their  entire  coinage, 
with  unconditional  freedom  of  coinage  of  both  metals,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  in  such  case,  for  the  present,  and  probably  for  a  long 
period  to  come,  a  permanent  and  stable  relation  between  gold  and 
silver  would  be  secured.” 

One  other  objection  urged  against  the  practicability  of  a  stable  rela 
tion  of  value  between  gold  and  silver  should  be  noticed  because  of  its 
seeming  reasonableness  and  the  importance  ascribed  to  it,  though  the 
objection  could  avail  nothing  against  the  inevitable. 

The  objection  is  founded  upon  the  much-abused  idea  of  the  “  cost 
of  production,”  actual  and  relative,  of  gold  and  silver.  The  influence 
of  cost  of  production  on  prices,  as  .commonly  estimated,  even  of  ordi¬ 
nary  marketable  commodities,  is  in  great  part  imaginary  and  fallacious. 
The  cost  in  the  past  of  producing  what  now  exists  has  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  its  price  to-day.  The  price  of  a  commodity  may  be 
influenced  in  some  degree  b}T  the  estimated  cost  of  producing  a  like 
commodity  for  future  supply,  but  in  chief  the  price  is  determined  at 
any  given  time  by  the  relation  of  its  supply  to  the  demand  for  it,  irre¬ 
spective  of  cost.* 

Gold  and  silver  are  not  articles  of  consumption  in  the  ordinary 
sense.  They  are  almost  imperishable.  Yet  their  value  in  relation  to 
other  values  is  subject  to  the  same  law  of  regulation  by  supply  and 
demand.  The  value  of  the  whole  stock  controls  the  value  of  each 
ounce  in  that  stock,  and  each  new  ounce,  on  the  instant  of  its  produc¬ 
tion,  partakes  of  the  value  of  the  whole  stock  of  the  same  metal, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  cost  of  producing  it.  It  cannot  have  any 
greater  or  lesser  price.  , 

*  The  course  of  prices  of  raw  cotton  during  and  since  our  late  war  affords  a  good 
illustration  of  the  truth  that  supply  and  demand,  or  relative  production  and  consumption, 
in  quantity,  are  the  real  factors  in  making  price  without  regard  to  past  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  with  very  little  thought  of  cost  in  the  future.  The  same  cotton  which  was  worth 
twelve  cents  per  pound  in  1861  was  worth  twenty  to  thirty  cents  in  1862,  twenty-five  to 
fifty  cents  in  1863,  and  forty  to  seventy  cents  in  1864,  —  all  gold  prices.  Scarcity,  and 
not  cost  of  production,  caused  the  rise  of  prices,  the  demand  far  exceeding  the  supply. 
In  1867  the  average  cost  to  planters  of  producing  the  American  crop  that  year  was 
officially  stated  to  exceed  twenty-five  cents  per  pound  currency.  The  price  paid  to 
planters  for  the  first  half  of  that  crop  was  less  than  fifteen  cents.  The  latter  half  sold 
for  nearly  twice  as  much.  What  had  cost  of  production  to  do  with  either  price  ? 

The  only  effect  on  price  properly  attributable  at  any  time  to  the  cost  of  production  is 
that  measure  of  it,  always  remote,  which  is  manifested  in  the  increase  or  diminution  of 
production  which  affects  the  relation  of  supply  and  demand  in  the  future.  As  with 
cotton,  so  with  iron  and  all  other  commercial  commodities,  those  that  perish  with  the 
using,  and  yet  more  those  that  perish  unused  when  not  sold  in  time  for  consumption. 
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The  purchasing  power  (or  price)  of  all  money  is  distributed  through 
both  metals  at  the  existing  ratio.  Purchasing  power  varies,  but  only 
as  the  quantity:  of  monej'  varies  in  relation  to  the  volume  of  business 
done  with  it  —  subject,  also,  to  the  activity  or  slowness  of  the  money 
movement.  Variations  in  the  relative  proportions  of  silver  and  gold 
would  not  change  the  aggregate  of  purchasing  power  so  long  as  the 
sum  of  both  metals  and  their  relative  power  remained  the  same.  In¬ 
crease  in  the  sum  of  both,  without  corresponding  increase  in  the  use 
for  money,  would  lower  the  purchasing  power,  whether  the  increase 
was  in  one  metal  or  both,  and  vice  versa  with  diminution.  Hence  the 
greater  stability  in  the  average  value  of  both  metals  than  in  either 
gold  or  silver  during  the  long  course  of  years  prior  to  1873,  which 
has  been  remarked  by  Professor  Jevons  and  other  eminent  writers  on 
monej7. 

It  was  legislation  toward  the  disuse  of  silver  which  determined  its 
great  depreciation  since  1873.  Whatever  tendenc}7  there  may  be  of 
either  metal  to  decline  will  be  from  the  increased  proportion  which  the 
sum  of  that  metal  shall  bear  to  the  demand  for  its  use,  and  not  at  all 
from  any  change  in  the  cost  of  its  production. 

The  stock  of  money  gold  is  about  §3,800,000,000  ;  of  money  silver, 
$3,400,000,000.  The  yearly  production  is,  of  gold,  $96,000,000,  and 
of  silver,  $72,000,000,  of  which,  let  us  say,  $93,000,000  gold  and 
$62,000,000  silver  —  2.45  per  cent,  of  gold  and  1.82  per  cent,  of 
silver,  are  the  respective  yearly  additions  to  the  money  stock  —  less 
the  unknown  yearly  losses  from  that  stock.  The  stock  of  gold 
(money)  is  nearly  twelve  per  cent,  more  than  of  silver,  or  one  hundred 
per  cent,  more  if  we  leave  the  Oriental  countries  out  of  the  account, 
and  is  increasing  bj7  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  whole  stock, 
yearly,  faster  than  silver,  while  losing  less  by  abrasion  and  otherwise. 
If  the  value  of  the  two  metals  was  equally  supported, —  in  other  words, 
if  the  process  of  demonetization  was  not  working  against  silver  to 
lessen  the  demand  for  its  use,  gold  would  be  the  metal  to  depreciate  ; 
yet,  in  fact,  silver  declines  because  of  the  legislation  against  it.* 

*  During  tlae  decade  1851-60,  when  gold  was  pouring  into  Europe  at  its  highest  yearly 
rate,  simultaneously  with  an  enormous  drain  of  silver  to  the  East,  the  average  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  silver  (or  decline  in  gold)  was  .9  per  cent.  This  nine-tenths  of  one  per  cent, 
was  the  measure  of  differential  effect  from  the  production  of  $1,216,000,000  gold  and 
$452,000,000  silver,  coupled  with  the  accidental  difference  in  demand  for  them  in  that 
period.  Of  that  $1,216,000,000  gold,  probably  one-half,  from  the  surface  washings  of  the 
richer  placers,  was  produced  at  less  cost  per  ounce  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  value 
acquired  on  the  instant  of  its  production,  reckoning  the  value  of  labor  at  its  highest 
wages  in  other  occupations.  Its  low  cost  had  no  effect  to  diminish  its  price. 

The  respective  proportions  of  gold  and  silver  produced,  and  the  ratio  of  bullion  value, 
at  the  dates  named,  were  as  follows  : — 
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Finall}T,  the  argument  from  cost  of  production  as  against  bi-metal¬ 
lism  appears  in  its  own  inconsequence,  when  we  remember  that  the 
yearly  production  of  silver  adds  not  more  than  one  to  one  and  one-half 
per  cent,  to  the  world’s  stock  of  money  silver,  and  that  a  variation  in 
the  cost  of  this  yearly  fraction  would  be  infinitesimal  upon  the  value 
of  the  whole  stock. 

The  two  objections  to  the  proposed  international  adoption  of  bi¬ 
metallism,  that  it  would  fail  to  secure  its  object,  and  that  based  on  cost 
of  production,  may  be  dismissed  as  unavailing. 

While  the  project  for  a  general  international  monetary  convention 
has  been  warmly  recommended  by  some  of  the  best  modern  teachers 
of  the  science  of  money,  other  writers  have  opposed  it  as  impractica¬ 
ble,  and  to  be  abortive  if  attempted. 

There  are  practical  reasons  against  it. 

States  participating  in  such  a  convention  must  be  represented  by 
men  of  character  and  position  to  command  the  confidence  of  their 
respective  governments  and  the  respect  of  their  associates.  Their 
presence  would  signify,  more  or  less,  an  assent  to  the  common  objects. 
Some  of  the  great  powers  may  well  refuse  to  be  committed  in  advance 
to  a  scheme  which,  when  developed,  they  may  disapprove,  or,  approv¬ 
ing  the  object,  of  which  the  means  of  accomplishment  may  be  unac¬ 
ceptable.  The  proceedings  of  such  a  parliament  of  nations  must  be 
more  or  less  public,  though  requiring  the  free  discussion  of  questions 
of  domestic  and  foreign  policy  of  great  delicacy,  if  conflicting  views 
are  to  be  reconciled,  and  diversity  is  to  become  unity  of  policy ;  the 
publicity  inviting  criticism  and  opposition,  and,  possibly,  embarrass¬ 
ments  to  home  governments. 

It  seems  indisputable,  that  concurrent  legislation  of  the  bi-metallic 
s}Tstem  and  free  coinage  by  certain  of  the  commercial  nations  would 
control  the  monetary  usage  of  all  Europe  and  America,  and  establish 
the  system  of  the  world.  Such  a  monetary  union,  under  treaty  obli¬ 
gations,  between  the  States  of  the  present  Latin  Union,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  United  States,  would  be  supreme  in  its  influence.  The  bi¬ 
metallic  system  is  now  the  law  of  the  Latin  Union,  but  with  a  serious 
departure  from  its  former  potent  terms,  the  cessation  of  silver  coinage. 
The  future  value  of  the  standard  silver  now  held  in  those  States,  and 
of  the  many  times  greater  amount  of  domestic  and  foreign  debt  there 


Gold,  Silver,  Rates  of 

Time.  per  cent.  per  cent.  value. 

1800 .  28.5  71.5  1  to  15.61 

1846, .  52.3  47.7  15.66 

1851-60 .  72.9  27.1  15.35 

1876-77  .  57.1  42.9  17.38 
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payable  in  silver,  is  exposed  to  the  influences,  good  or  ill,  which  may 
flow  from  the  policy  in  the  future,  whether  that  be  of  “  expectancy,” 
as  now,  remonetization  and  free  coinage,  or  complete  demonetization 
of  silver.  The  benefit  to  those  States  from  a  permanent  restoration 
of  the  relations  of  value  existing  prior  to  1873  is  not  doubtful. 

British  state  policy  is  slow  of  change,  and  always  awaits  sufficient 
reason.  But  British  statesmen  do  not  shrink  from  change  when 
demanded  for  the  prosperity  of  the  great  business  interests  of  the 
British  people.  We,  who  are  studying  the  great  economic  problem  of 
the  day,  must  discover,  if  we  can,  the  relative  value  of  the  gold  stand¬ 
ard  and  bi-metallism  to  each  nation  as  to  the  whole  community  of 
nations.  The  gold  standard  has  been  coincident  with  the  great  material 
prosperity  of  Great  Britain  since  1816.  Some  writers  have  assumed 
that  the  standard  was  the  foundation  cause  of  the  prosperity.  Others, 
including  eminent  statesmen  and  economists,  do  not  so  belittle  the 
real  forces  which,  from  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  especially 
since  the  Napoleonic  wars,  during  which  they  were  quickened  and 
multiplied,  have  driven  the  progress  of  their  country  in  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  wealth  and  wealth-producing  power.  It  has  been  argued,  un¬ 
answerably,  I  believe,  by  some  of  the  latter  that  British  power,  industry, 
and  interests  have  thriven  and  grown  in  spite  of,  rather  than  because 
of,  the  gold  standard  ;  and  that  the  real  causes  of  progress  would  have 
accomplished  more  if  their  mone}"  system  had  been  assimilated  to  that 
of  France.  Be  that  as  it  may  be  of  the  past,  the  future  may  demand 
a  different  system.  The  report  to  Parliament  from  the  select  commit¬ 
tee  on  the  depreciation  of  silver,  1876,  is  a  rich  collection  of  statistical 
and  other  testimony  touching  the  effects  as  well  as  causes  of  the  fall  in 
silver  on  British  and  other  trade  and  exchanges.  It  was  beyond  the 
province  of  the  committee  to  propose  remedial  or  other  measures. 
The  facts  cited  could  not  fail,  however,  to  show  the  ill  effects  of  the 
demonetization  of  silver  since  1873  upon  British  trade,  manufactures, 
and  exchanges.  France  and  other  continental  nations  would  suffer 
great  loss  in  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  from  the  depreciation 
of  their  silver.  England,  on  the  contrary,  would  suffer  no  loss,  but  in 
many  ways  would  gain  from  remonetizing  silver  in  common  with  other 
nations. 

As  British  commerce  is  the  largest,  so  is  Great  Britain  most  con¬ 
cerned  in  whatever  shall  promote  or  destroy  commerce,  or  shall  increase 
or  lessen  the  ability  of  other  countries  to  bujr  and  consume  her  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  continue  to  pay  the  great  annual  tribute  of  interest- 
money  due  from  them  to  her  people.  The  condition  of  her  Eastern 
empire  alone  may  decide  her  in  favor  of  what  is  so  important  to  that 
empire,  the  restored  value  of  silver. 
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We  shall  not  mistake  in  assuming  the  assent  of  our  government  and 
people  to  an  international  agreement  for  bi-metallic  money. 

If  we  may  assume  that  the  best  interests  of  the  States  of  the  Latin 
Union,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  are  in  one  direction,  and 
that  the  concurrent  action  of  these  powers  by  treaty  would  definitely 
establish  the  bi-metallic  sj’stem  throughout  Christendom,  including  a 
fixed  relation  of  value  between  gold  and  silver,  and  free  coinage  of 
both  metals,  then  such  concurrent  action  should  be  sought  without 
delay.  The  usual  way  to  international  agreements  is  by  diplomacy, 
through  the  department  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  several  governments, 
and  under  their  treaty -making  powers.  This  is  the  best  if  not  the 
only  practical  way  to  attain  this  object ;  to  ascertain  what  can  be 
done ;  and  its  facilities  commend  its  use  if  an  attempt  is  to  be  made 
for  international  treaties  to  fix  a  common  relation  of  value  at  which 
gold  and  silver  shall  be  made  standard  coin,  as  for  any  other  com¬ 
mercial  treaty. 

Our  opening  question  was  of  the  better  coin  standard  for  all  nations. 
Now,  what  is  expedient  for  our  own  country  ? 

By  the  existing  law  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  make  provision  of  money  wherewith  to  redeem  all  United  States 
Treasury  notes  that  shall  be  presented  for  redemption  on  and  after 
January  1,  1879.  To  a  certain  extent,  and  by  its  operation  upon  the 
obligations  of  contracts,  this  law  makes  a  pledge  of  the  public  faith 
that  it  shall  be  executed.  Its  execution  will  restore  specie  payments. 
As  the  coinage  laws  now  stand,  the  money  of  redemption  must  be 
gold.  An  effort  will  be  made  at  the  approaching  session  of  Congress 
to  secure  the  enactment  of  a  law  to  re-establish  the  bi-metallic  coinage 
as'it  nominally  was  prior  to  the  coinage  act  of  1873. 

Should  this  be  done,  all  debtors,  including  the  government,  in  the 
absence  of  specific  promise  in  the  contract,  will  have  choice  of  the 
legal-tender  dollars,  gold,  silver,  or  greenback,  with  which  they  will 
paj’  their  debts.  Paper  dollars  will  then  be  worth  the  same  as  the 
coin  dollars  with  which  they  will  be  redeemable,  which  then  will  be  of 
silver.  Then,  the  legal  value  of  gold  and  silver  dollars  being  in  the 
ratio  of  one  to  sixteen,  an  undervaluation  of  gold  by  seven  to  eight 
per  cent,  compared  with  present  bullion  values  in  Europe,  and  sup¬ 
posing  bullion  values  to  remain  as  now,  a  premium  of  over  seven  per 
cent,  will  be'  offered  for  the  export  of  gold,  and  our  whole  currency 
will  consist  of  silver  and  notes  redeemable  in  silver. 

There  is  not  time  now  to  obtain  international  adoption  of  bi-metallic 
money  before  the  resumption  act  must  take  effect.  The  alternative  is 
redemption  with  gold,  as  the  law  stands,  or  with  silver,  which  the 
restoration  of  the  old  bi-metallic  law  would  give  us. 
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Let  us  suppose  that  the  decision  shall  be  to  adhere  to  the  gold 
standard  until  the  bi-metallic  standard  shall  be  adopted  by  interna¬ 
tional  agreement, — what  will  be  the  consequences  ? 

All  of  our  currency  will  be  brought  to  gold  value  and  power — good 
abroad  as  at  home.  Private  credit  will  be  strengthened.  Confidence, 
so  long  lost  or  impaired,  the  element  essential  to  activity'  and  pros¬ 
perity,  will  quickly7  return  upon  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in 
gold.  After  a  few  months,  in  which  the  permanence  of  the  resump¬ 
tion  will  be  tested,  the  average  of  prices,  lately'  depressed  by'  the  stag¬ 
nation  which  is  the  effect  of  want  of  confidence,  will  probably'  advance 
under  a  revival  of  business,  the  proper  effect  of  resumption  ;  *  except 
that  the  cost  of  living  may'  be  cheapened,  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  prices  of  labor  and  manufactures. 

Under  gold  resumption  no  question  can  arise  as  to  the  kind  of  dol¬ 
lar  to  be  paid  on  contracts  of  debt,  public  or  private.  After  gold 
resumption  we  shall  be  in  position  to  adopt  bi-metallism  in  concurrence 
with  other  nations,  without  difficulty'  and  under  most  favorable  con¬ 
ditions,  if  then  it  shall  seem  desirable. 

No  citizen  of  the  United  States,  reasonably'  proud  of  his  country, 
and  conscious  of  her  credit  and  resources,  will  admit  her  inability'  to 
have  and  maintain  the  gold  standard,  if  it  shall  be  for  our  best  inter¬ 
ests,  even  of  those  who  advocate  the  adoption  of  the  bi-metallic 
system  independently'  of  other  nations,  from  a  conviction  that  it  is  the 
wisest  and  best  policy’. 

The  present  attitude  of  the  bi-metallic  nations  of  continental  Europe 
on  the  Silver  Question  is  said  to  be  “  one  of  expectancy.”  They 
defer  the  decision  of  their  own  complete  demonetization  of  silver  for 
further  events,  and  the  chief  of  these  is  looked  for  from  this  country'. 
They'  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Bland  bill,  or  one  like  it  in 
effect,  would  become  the  law  of  our  land.  They  count  upon  an  Ameri¬ 
can  demand  for  their  surplus  silver,  whether  to  load  it  upon  us  and 
effect  their  own  escape  from  its  burthen,  or  under  favor  of  its  aid  in 
restoring  value  to  silver,  to  resume  their  own  former  policy',  is  not 
disclosed. 

*  It  has  been  said  that  gold  resumption  will  favor  creditors  and  wrong  debtors.  If 
true,  it  would  not  change  the  duty.  But  who  are  creditors  and  who  debtors  ?  The  great 
b8dy  of  wages-earning  people  in  employment  are  always  creditors ;  few  are  debtors  on 
a  struck  balance.  They  own  a  thousand  million  dollars  of  the  active  capital  of  the 
country,  which  is  loaned  through  savings  banks,  trust  companies,  and  other  agencies. 
The  great  debtor  class  consists  chiefly  of  speculators  who  keep  up  the  cry  for  cheap 
money.  Again,  gold  payments  will  not  injure  the  debtor  except  by  causing  lower  prices 
for  the  commodities  which  he  has  to  sell  to  meet  his  payments,  and  prices  may  rise 
instead  of  falling,  upon  resumption,  as  happened  in  England  after  1821,  and  here  after 
1842  and  1857.  Resumption  will  raise  every  man’s  paper  dollars  to  gold  dollars  without 
cost  to  him,  and  may  make  them  more  plenty  soon  after. 
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It  is  suspicious  when  we  see  European  advocates  of  the  gold  stand¬ 
ard  urging  upon  the  United  States  the  adoption  of  the  silver  standard, 
and  suggests  the  wish  to  make  our  country  the  market  for  what  they 
would  discard. 

Let  us  hope  that  Congress  will  not  condemn  us  alone  of  all  the 
western  nations  to  the  use  of  another  depreciated  currency,  though  it 
be  of  silver,  nor  issue  a  decree  of  banishment  against  gold  so  long  as 
that  alone  is  the  international  money  of  the  world. 

Now,  what  will  be  the  consequences  of  the  alternative,  the  adoption 
of  the  bi-metallic  coinage,  practically  a  silver  standard  for  the  United 
States ? 

In  the  absence  of  visible  effort  toward  an  international  bi-metallic 
standard,  we  must  assume  that  European  nations  having  the  gold 
standard  will  keep  it ;  that  the  drift  of  others  will  be,  toward  the  same, 
as  it  has  been  since  1873  ;  and  the  present  surplus  of  silver  will 
increase  by  further  demonetization  and  increasing  production.  Useful 
as  this  surplus  silver  would  be,  and  inconsiderable  as  its  sum  is  in  the 
whole  standard  money  of  Europe,  if  still  fully  employed  as  money,  it 
becomes  idle  merchandise  of  uncertain  value  for  which  the  best  mar¬ 
kets  must  be  sought — a  sort  of  dead  wTeight  to  be  carried — when 
discarded  as  money. 

Our  policy  ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  probable  condition  in  Europe  ; 
it  must  be,  to  avoid  loss  and  trouble. 

Gold  and  silver  dollars  as  coequal  legal  tender  must  have  a  legal 
relation  of  value  the  one  to  the  other. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  new  law  shall  restore  the  old  dollar  of  412.5 
grains  of  standard  silver,  and  the  old  ratio,  sixteen  to  one.  At  that 
ratio  or  any  other  which  shall  undervalue  the  gold  dollar  even  one 
per  cent,  compared  with  the  rates  of  value  in  the  bullion  markets  of 
Europe,  a  premium  will  be  offered  for  the  export  of  our  gold  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  the  same  premium  (or  profit)  for  the  importation  of  silver. 
At  the  current  gold  price  of  bar  silver  in  London,  say  54£d.  per  ounce, 
the  ratio  sixteen  to  one  here  would  offer  about  seven  per  cent,  profit 
on  the  export  of  gold  dollars. 

There  are  two  classes  of  advocates  of  the  double,  or  silver  stand¬ 
ard,  both  demanding  unlimited  tender  of  silver.  One  of  them  pro¬ 
poses  that  the  silver  coinage  shall  be  exclusively  on  governmeht 
account,  and  limited  in  amount  upon  a  mistaken  idea  that  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  issue  can  overcome  the  difference  in  the  market  value  of  the 
metals,  and  hold  the  gold  and  silver  dollars  in  use  at  the  legal  ratio  ; 
■while  the  other  class,  knowing  the  impotency  of  limitation  of  amount 
of  silver  to  preserve  its  value  under  the  provision  for  unlimited  tender, 
boldly  proposes  the  free  coinage  of  silver  equally  with  gold,  regardless 
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of  the  legislation  in  other  countries.  The  latter  class  profess  an 
earnest  belief  that  the  demand  for  silver  in  the  United  States  upon 
resumption  of  specie  payments  and  the  practical  exclusion  of  gold, 
•which  they  admit  will  occur  for  a  time,  will  absorb  the  surplus  silver 
of  Europe  and  the  annual  production  not  required  for  the  Eastern 
trade,  so  as  to  restore  in  Europe  the  old  ratio  of  fifteen  and  a  half  to 
one,  which,  offering  three  per  cent,  more  for  silver  than  our  ratio,  six¬ 
teen  to  one,  would,  in  turn,  reverse  the  metallic  current,  sending  silver 
to  Europe  and  returning  our  gold. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  coinage  of  silver  dollars,  limited  as 
proposed  by  one  class,  could  have  any  effect  upon  the  bullion  values 
in  Europe.  This  form  of  proposition  must,  therefore,  suppose  the 
government  to  issue  coin  as  legal  tender  much  depreciated  below  its 
nominal  value,  after  the  fashion  of  arbitrary  rulers  in  old  times,  for 
the  profit  to  be  made  out  of  the  people.  If  it  also  contemplates  that 
the  depreciated  dollars  shall  be  paid  to  public  creditors,  it  intends  one 
of  the  most  odious  abuses  of  arbitrary  power  in  ancient  times.  It 
would  open  a  temptation  to  private  coinage  of  dollars,  having  full 
value  in  weight  and  fineness,  in  fraud  of  the  government,  but  to  the 
rich  profit  of  the  false  coiners.  It  would  lose  the  most  beneficent 
feature  of  the  true  bi-metallic  policy,  the  free  coinage  of  both  metals, 
without  which  the  policy  is  impracticable,  locally  or  generally. 
Finally,  the  proposition,  if  made  practical,  would  be  pregnant  with 
evils  and  impotent  for  good. 

The  broad  and  bold  proposition  for  unlimited  issue  and  free  coinage 
of  standard  silver  would  be  justified  if  its  assumption  of  effects  could 
be  demonstrated.  Its  merit  depends  upon  its  assumed  power  to 
deplete  Europe  of  its  surplus  silver,  and  thereby  restore  the  old 
European  ratio  of  value. 

Now,  what  sum  of  silver  can  fairly  be  accounted  as  surplus  in 
Europe  for  which  a  market  elsewhere  is,  and  will  be,  sought,  under  the 
present  aspect  of  monetary  affairs,  and  what  sum  of  silver  can  the 
United  States  employ  as  standard  money  in  circulation  and  reserves 
in  addition  to  the  paper  money  then  to  be  redeemable  in  silver, 
excluding  gold  ? 

The  present  aspect  is  of  continued  demonetization  of  silver  in 
Europe.  Upon  the  hypothesis  that  France  and  the  other  States  of 
the  Latin  Union  will  proceed  gradually  to  adopt  the  gold  standard, 
Europe  can  spare  $700,000,000  out  of  its  present  stock  of  standard 
silver,  especially  if  receiving  gold  in  exchange  for  it,  and  then  retain 
an  ample  stock  of  subsidiaiy  silver.  But  the  proposition  contemplates 
that  our  demand  will  arrest  the  demonetization  of  silver  and  restore 
it  to  its  former  value.  Granting  that  our  demand  shall  raise  the  price 
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of  silver,  as  long  as  it  shall  last,  what  sum  would  Europe  spare  at  or 
under  58d.  per  ounce,  which  is  three  and  three-fourths  pence,  or  nearly 
seven  per  cent,  over  the  present  price? 

The  evidence  is  that  Germany  has  at  least  $100,000,000  for  sale, 
and  probably  much  more,  if  58d.  can  be  had.  It  is  believed  that  the 
stock  of  silver  that  would  be  sold  from  the  Latin  Union  at  58d., 
regardless  of  the  prospects  of  future  advance,  exceeds  now  $200,000,- 
000,  much  of  which  in  foreign  coin  and  bars  is  already  used  to  borrow 
money  upon,  and  not  as  money  itself.  Other  countries  in  Europe  can 
spare  $100,000,000,  and  the  probability  is  that  so  good  a  price  as  58d. 
would  draw  large  sums  of  silver  from  India  in  exchange  for  govern¬ 
ment  bills,  to  the  great  improvement  of  London  exchange  on  India. 

It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  if  the  demand  for  the  United 
States  should  raise  the  price  of  silver  in  London  to  58d.  it  would 
command  at  least  $400,000,000  of  silver  for  our  coinage,  if  so  much 
could  be  absorbed  in  addition  to  the  3'early  production.  Yet  58d.  per 
ounce  would  be  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  below  our  old  ratio,  and 
nearly  five  per  cent,  below  the  old  French  ratio,  which  is  expected  to 
be  restored  by  our  demand. 

The  amount  of  coin  to  be  retained  in  our  currency  after  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  specie  payments,  i.  e.,  in  active  circulation  and  reserves,  will 
depend  very  much  upon  the  manner  of  arriving  at  specie  payments 
and  other  circumstances.  Leaving  out  of  question  the  subsidiary  or 
change  coinage,  our  people  will  prefer  the  use  of  paper  to  the  silver 
which  the  paper  represents,  for  convenience  and  cheapness.  Gold 
may  remain  only  at  a  premium  as  now,  but  it  will  remain  as  indispen¬ 
sable  to  transactions  of  trade  and  of  government.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  decided  in  several  cases  that  contracts 
for  payment  of  specified  kinds  of  money  or  commodities  are  valid  and 
can  be  enforced.*  Congress,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  can 
make  the  silver  dollar  a  legal  tender,  but  it  cannot  deny  the  right  to 
make  contracts  for  specific  performance,  and  gold  contracts  are  neces¬ 
sary  in  some  departments  of  business.  Therefore,  with  or  without  the 
bi-metallic  law,  gold  in  large  sums  will  remain,  and  doubtless  will  be 
countable  in  reserves  of  banks  and  the  Treasury. 

It  is  not  easj7  to  conceive  how  so  much  as  $200,000,000  of  standard 
silver  can  be  got  into  all  uses  in  this  country,  unless  the  paper 
currency  shall  be  abolished. 

While  admitting  that  the  proposition  to  restore  the  bi-metallic  coin¬ 
age  and  ratio  of  1870  is  good,  if  the  effect  shall  be,  as  assumed,  to 
absorb  the  sui’plus  silver  of  Europe  so  far  as  to  raise  the  bullion  value 
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there  to  its  former  ratio, — fifteen  and  a  half  to  one, — we  are  compelled 
to  say,  upon  all  the  evidences  of  fact  and  probability,  that  the  assump¬ 
tion  is  too  violent  and  cannot  be  sustained.  The  maximum  of  our 
demand  could  not  relieve  Europe  of  its  present  redundancy,  and  would 
not  equal  one-half  of  the  sum  that  may  become  surplus.  An}’  con¬ 
siderable  excess  remaining  would  forbid  the  recovery  of  the  old  ratio. 
The  yearly  production  of  silver  can  now  supply  an  export  of  $25,000,- 
000  to  the  East,  $10,000,000  to  manufacturers,  and  $40,000,000  to  the 
available  money  silver. 

The  opening  of  our  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  standard  silver 
would,  doubtless,  advance  the  price  of  this  metal  in  some  degree  and 
for  some  time  ;  but  it  would  require  the  resolute  purpose  and  effort  of 
France  and  other  nations  to  carry  its  value  up  to  the  old  ratio  of  fif¬ 
teen  and  a  half  to  one.  These  are  not  indicated.  The  effects  of 
silver  remonetization  by  the  United  States  acting  independently, 
relied  upon  by  its  advocates  and  assumed  as  the  basis  of  their  propo¬ 
sition,  are  not  reasonably  to  be  expected.  The  real  effect  may  be,  on 
the  contrary,  to  relieve  the  markets  of  Europe  so  far  as  to  encourage 
further  demonetization  by  alleviating  their  loss  in  depreciation. 

The  proposition  to  restore  the  old  silver  dollar  to  full  tender  and 
coinage  presents  other  considerations  when  once  it  is  conceded  that  its 
restoration  by  law  cannot  restore  its  old  relation  of  value  to  gold.  It 
is  then  a  depreciated  money. 

The  honesty,  public  or  private,  which  has  no  better  foundation  than 
expediency,  is  not  very  trustworthy  ;  yet  “  honesty  is  the  best  policy.” 
In  modern  times  nations  cannot  afford  to  be  dishonest.  Though 
above  the  reach  of  all  statute  law  but  their  own,  and  that  changeable 
at  will,  the}’  are  bound  by  reasons  of  self-interest,  as  well  as  by  honor 
and  dignity,  to  a  scrupulous  observance  of  their  pecuniary  obligations 
in  the  spirit  of  their  contracts,  especially  toward  creditors  who  cannot 
have  personal  knowledge  of  the  local  laws  authorizing  the  contracts. 
For  a  nation  to  borrow  money  under  an  artifice,  technically  within  the 
law,  but  unknown  to  the  lenders,  which  shall  disappoint  the  lenders  as 
to  terms  of  payment  to  their  injury,  is  to  obtain  money  under  false 
pretences. 

Early  in  the  civil  war,  Congress,  with  reluctance  and  many  misgiv¬ 
ings,  enacted  the  law  which  made  Treasury  notes  “lawful  money” 
and  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  except  for  duties  on 
imports  and  interest  on  the  public  debt.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  had  been  made  a  legal  tender  in  the 
United  States  since  the  adoption  of  the  federal  Constitution.  “  The 
legal-tender  law,”  as  termed  par  excellence  in  distinction  from  all  other 
laws  of  money  tender,  impaired  the  obligations  of  contracts  amounting 
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to  many  hundred  million  dollars  ;  yet  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  by  a  majority  of  the  judges,  held  it  to  be  constitutional  and 
valid,  even  in  its  ex  post  facto  operation.  The  decision  established 
as  a  principle  of  law,  that  a  contract  to  pay  “  dollars,”  of  which  the 
kind  is  not  specified,  intends  an}'  kind  of  dollars  known  to  the  law  as 
legal  tender  at  the  time  of  the  maturity  of  the  contract,  or  of  pay¬ 
ment,  at  the  option  of  the  debtor,  irrespective  of  the  law  of  tender 
when  the  contract  was  made,  and  regardless  of  the  obvious  intent  of 
the  parties  when  making  the  contract.* 

If  Congress  was  competent,  as  has  been  decided,  to  enact  laws 
enabling  debtors  to  discharge  their  obligations,  made  when  the  law 
recognized  no  dollars  except  of  gold  and  silver,  by  payment  with 
certificates  of  debt  worth  when  tendered  less  than  one-half  the  value 
of  the  coin  dollars  intended  in  the  promise,  its  competency  to  enact 
any  other  law  in  its  discretion  touching  legal-tender  currency  cannot 
well  be  denied. 

Its  power  to  make  gold  and  silver  coin  a  legal  tender  has  been  exer¬ 
cised  from  1792  to  1873,  and  the  question  of  its  restoring  the  old 
silver  dollar  to  the  coinage  and  legal-tender  money  is  one  of  exped¬ 
iency,  not  at  all  of  power. 

If  it  be  done,  we  shall  then  have  both  kinds  of  the  dollar  which  were 
comprehended  in  the  14  coin  of  the  present  standard  value”  mentioned 
in  the  act  of  July  14,  1870, |  and  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  all 
contracts  of  debt,  public  and  private,  payable  in  coin  of  the  standard 

*  The  legal-tender  law  was  passed  under  the  pressure  of  a  supposed  necessity,  with 
good  and  patriotic  intention.  It  was,  nevertheless,  a  terrible  mistake,  adding  at  least 
one  year  to  the  duration  of  the  war  and  more  than  $2,000,000,000  to  its  public  cost  and 
a  vast  but  unknown  sum  to  its  private  cost,  besides  the  far  greater  sacrifice  of  many 
thousand  lives  North  and  South.  It  brought  upon  us  after  the  war  the  evil  consequences 
of  the  greenback  system,  which  historians  will  describe  as  of  awful  grandeur.  Do  not 
say  this  is  nothing  to  the  present  purpose.  It  is  indeed,  if  we  are  upon  the  brink  of 
another  decision,  in  regard  to  which  honest  and  sincere  men  differ  as  they  did  in  1862, 
when  the  pressure  of  deluded  popular  opinion  again  utters  its  appeal,  and  when  another 
mistake,  this  time  beyond  repair,  may  work  great  mischief. 

More  to  the  present  purpose  is  the  legal-tender  act  as  a  precedent  in  legislation. 

f  The  act  of  July  14,  1870,  to  provide  for  refunding  the  public  debt,  says  of  the  bonds 
authorized  by  it  that  they  shall  be  redeemable  and  their  interest  payable  “  in  coin  of  the 
present  standard  value.”  It  has  been  so  expressed  upon  the  bonds  of  the  several  series 
issued.  Until  the  coinage  act  of  1873  there  were  two  kinds  of  standard  dollar,  —  the 
silver  one  of  412.5  grains,  and  the  gold  one  of  25.8  grains,  both  nine-tenths  fine,  —  of 
which  the  silver  dollar  did  not  actually  exist,  because,  being  worth  as  bullion  three  per 
cent,  more  than  the  gold  dollar,  its  coinage  could  not  be  afforded  by  any  one,  and  the 
few  dollars  that  had  been  coined  after  1834  were  melted  down  or  kept  as  curiosities.  In 
1873  the  silver  dollar,  which  had  only  a  nominal  existence  after  1834,  was  abolished  by 
law.  Since  the  coinage  act  of  1873  became  law  the  gold  dollar  of  25.8  grains  has  been 
the  only  one  of  the  coin  standard  of  1870,  or  that  can  be  tendered  in  payment  of  coin 
debts  payable  according  to  that  standard. 
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of  1870,  will  not  be  legally  dischargeable  with  silver  dollars  or  gold 
dollars,  at  the  option  of  the  debtor. 

If  such  is  the  fact,  let  us  not  shirk  it,  nor  attempt  to  deceive  our¬ 
selves  or  the  holders  of  United  States  bonds  with  delusive  representa¬ 
tions,  nor  cowardly  hide  the  truth  of  any  future  probabilities. 

The  legal-tender  laws  of  1862-63  made  provision  for  funding  the 
Treasury  notes  in  5-20  bonds.  All  these,  and  all  other  national  bonds 
issued  before,  during,  and  after  the  war,  until  the  act  of  July  14,  1870, 
—  except  bonds  expressly  made  payable  in  currency,  —  “  express  on 
their  face  the  promise  of  the  government  to  pay  a  certain  amount  of 
dollars ,  with  interest,  at  the  rate  stated,  without,  in  any  case,  specify¬ 
ing  what  kind  of  dollars  are  intended  thereby,  or  in  what  money, 
whether  coin  or  currency,  either  the  principal  or  interest  is  payable.” — 
[  The  Public  Debt:  by  W.  A.  Richardson ,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.'] 

The  Treasury  department  has  always  treated  every  part  of  the 
funded  debt,  not  expressly  payable  in  currency,  as  payable  in  coin, 
principal  and  interest.*  At  one  time  there  was  some  clamor  that  the 
public  debt  was,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  payable  in  greenbacks,  as 
private  debts  were. 

This  was  set  at  rest  by  the  “  Act  to  strengthen  the  public  credit  ” 
of  March  18,  1869,  solemnly  pledging  the  faith  of  the  United  States 
“  to  the  paj'ment  in  coin  or  its  equivalent  of  all  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  bearing  interest,  known  as  United  States  notes,  and  of 
all  the  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States,  except  in 
cases  where  the  law  authorizing  the  issue  of  any  such  obligation  has 
expressly  provided  that  the  same  may  be  paid  in  lawful  money  or 
other  currency  than  gold  and  silver.” 

All  the  coin  transactions  of  the  government  since  1834,  or  soon 
after,  have  been  in  gold.  There  was  no  standard  silver  coin  available 
for  use.  All  coin  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  all  maturing  bonds, 
have  been  paid  in  gold  or  its  equivalent.  The  customs  revenue  has 
been  collected  in  gold.  Since  1834,  when  the  gold  dollar  was  made  of 
less  value  (as  bullion)  than  the  silver  dollar,  government  has  been 
forbidden  to  pay  silver  dollars  to  public  creditors  ;  before  1873,  by  its 
own  economy  in  paying  the  cheaper  gold  (and  because  the  silver 
dollars  did  not  exist),  and  since  1873  by  the  statute. 

Never,  probably,  since  1834,  -was  there  a  thought  in  the  mind  of 

*  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  (in  Bank  vs.  Supervisors,  7  Wallace,  20) 
said  of  the  Treasury  notes  or  greenbacks  :  “  Every  one  of  them  expresses  upon  its  face 
an  engagement  of  the  nation  to  pay  to  the  bearer  a  certain  sum.  The  dollar  note  is  an 
engagement  to  pay  a  dollar,  and  the  dollar  intended  is  the  coined  dollar  of  the  United 
States;  a  certain  quantity  in  weight  and  fineness  of  gold  and  silver,  authenticated  as 
such  by  the  stamp  of  the  government.  No  other  dollar  had  before  been  recognized  by 
the  legislation  of  the  national  government  as  lawful  money.” 
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any  member  of  Congress  or  officers  of  the  Treasury,  in  connection 
with  the  public  debt,  that  the  statute  word  “  coin  ”  meant,  or  intended 
to  express,  any  but  gold  coin,  until  silver  had  so  far  declined  as  to 
make  the  silver  dollar  of  412.5  grains  of  much  less  value  than  the  gold 
dollar  of  25.8  grains,  which  decline  did  not  occur  until  after  the 
abolition  of  the  nominal  silver  dollar  by  the  act  of  1873.  (The  aver¬ 
age  gold  value  of  bar  silver  in  London,  for  February  and  March, 
1873,  was  59£d.  per  ounce,  or  at  the  ratio  15.75  to  one,  which  was  five 
and  one-half  pence  per  ounce,  or  ten  per  cent,  higher  than  it  is  now.) 

While  manj*,  perhaps  most,  citizens  believe  that  Congress  has  full 
power  to  replace  the  silver  standard  dollar  in  the  coinage,  and  that  the 
act,  if  general  and  unconditional,  would  make  all  the  coin  debt  of  the 
United  States  legally  payable  with  silver  monejq  there  are  few  who 
urge  the  restoration  of  the  silver  dollar  with  that  object  in  view ;  no 
more,  let  us  hope,  than  those  who  in  1869  would  have  resisted  the  act 
to  strengthen  the  public  credit. 

It  is  first  a  question  of  honor  and  good  faith  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  that  was  intended  to  he  made  and  intended  to  he  accepted ,  for 
the  payment  of  gold  coin  ;  and,  second,  it  is  a  question  of  expediency 
in  the  choice  whether  to  follow  the  letter  that  killeth  or  the  spirit  that 
maketh  alive  ;  whether,  after  thirty-nine  years  of  invariable  payment 
of  gold  coin,  under  free  option,  while  gold  was  three  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  silver,  and,  after  the  option  has  been  four  years  surrendered  by 
Congress,  during  which  silver  has  fallen  ten  per  cent.,  now  to  reclaim 
the  option  by  exercise  of  the  law-making  power,  and  hereafter  tender 
the  depreciated  silver  to  creditors,  or  continue  to  pay  gold  for  the 
public  debt. 

Whenever  the  preservation  of  the  public  faith  has  been  in  question, 
Congress  has  not  failed  to  protect  it  (except  by  delay)  nor  the  peop^ 
to  approve.  Neither  will  fail  now  on  a  fair  and  full  consideration  of 
the  subject.  If  a  silver  bill  is  to  become  law,  it  will  be  so  framed  or 
conditioned  as  to  protect  the  obligations  of  the  government.  It  is  in 
the  full  confidence  of  this  that  the  public  credit  stands  unimpaired 
among  the  highest  in  the  world.  Without  it  the  government  cannot  hope 
to  continue  its  favorable  negotiations  of  public  loans  for  redemption  of 
the  greenbacks,  and  refunding  the  remainder  of  the  six  per  cent,  bonds. 

Shall  we,  then,  have  the  experience  with  a  depreciated  greenback 
currency  repeated  with  a  depreciated  silver  currency,  —  one  currency 
for  the  government  and  another  for  the  people?  God  forbid  ! 

To  bring  back  again  a  fair  price  for  labor  and  cheaper  cost  of 
living,  with  employment  for  the  willing  labor  and  the  capital  that  are 
now  idle,  conditions  which  will  attend  upon  a  return  of  prosperity, 
these  monetary  provisions  seem  to  be  necessary  :  — 
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First;  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  January  1,  1879,  as 
required  by  existing  law  and  in  obedience  to  its  pledge  of  public  obli¬ 
gation,  to  the  end  that  confidence  may  return  and  fear  depart. 

And,  secondly  or  coincidently  with  the  first,  one  of  these  alterna¬ 
tives  as  a  coinage  system  ;  the  bi-metallic,  if  to  be  secured  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  other  nations,  so  that  gold  and  silver  will  together  and  in 
fixed  relation  of  value  constitute  the  money  of  the  commercial  world  ; 
or,  failing  that  desirable  consummation,  a  faithful  adherence  to  the 
existing  gold  standard,  and  use  of  all  the  subsidiary  silver  coin  that 
the  public  commerce  may  require. 

The  superior  benefits  of  the  bi-metallic  system,  when  made  inter¬ 
national,  are  assumed  to  be  undeniable.  They  are,  however,  less 
important  for  us  than  for  any  other  of  the  great  commercial  nations. 
We  have  no  Eastern  empire  for  which  full-value  silver  is  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  its  prosperity,  and  for  the  due  revenue  return  to  the  home  gov¬ 
ernment  ;  nor  have  we  already  on  hand  a  large  and  embarrassing 
currency  in  depreciating  silver  ;  nor  have  we  any  condition  to  hinder 
the  adoption  of  whatever  shall  be  best  for  the  prosperity  of  our  own 
people  and  the  honor  of  our  government.  It  is,  however,  the  parting 
of  the  wajTs.  Rarely  is  the  importance  of  a  right  choice  of  such  mag¬ 
nitude  in  its  good  or  ill  consequences.  From  the  gold  standard  a 
change  to  the  bi-metallic  can  be  made  without  loss  or  difficulty  when¬ 
ever  found  to  be  expedient. 

But  our  adoption  of  the  bi-metallic  standard  now  and  alone,  if  not 
followed  by  similar  action  by  other  powers,  —  as  then  would  be  very 
unlikeljq  —  would  make  a  return  to  the  gold  standard,  however  desir¬ 
able  and  necessary  then,  costly,  difficult,  and  hurtful  to  all  interests, 
public  and  private,  unless  the  government  should  assume  the  duty  of 
redeeming  all  the  standard  silver  with  gold,  as  Germany  is  now  doing  ; 
a  proceeding  which,  if  relieving  the  people  as  holders  of  silver  from 
loss,  would  put  the  loss  upon  them  again  in  the  form  of  taxes,  leaving 
the  uncomfortable  reflection  that  the  loss  had  been  incurred  for  the 
benefit  of  foreign  nations. 

To  save  time  and  space  I  have  forborne  to  cite  authorities,  and  now 
beg  to  make  grateful  acknowledgments  to  all  whose  thoughts  I  have 
appropriated,  if  any  can  recognize  their  own  as  I  have  phrased  them. 
Especially  are  we  indebted  to  Mr.  Ernest  Seyd  and  M.  Henri  Cernu- 
schi,  who  have  done  so  much  to  spread  among  their  own  and  our  peo¬ 
ple  a  better  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  history  of  money  than  was 
before  accessible  to  an}T  but  students  and  scientists ;  and  to  our  asso¬ 
ciate,  Horton  of  Ohio,  whose  single  volume  has  given  us  a  taste  of 
almost  every  writer  about  money  since  the  days  of  Aristotle. 
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THE  SILVER  QUESTION. 

BY  W.  STANLEY  JEVONS,  LL.D.,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

[Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  University  College,  London.] 

Read  September  5, 1S77,  by  Hamilton  A.  Hill  of  Boston. 

It  is  evidently  impossible  to  discuss  the  innumerable  facts  of  the 
silver  question  in  a  brief  paper  like  the  present.  My  purpose  must 
be  restricted  almost  entirely  to  expressing  the  conclusions  which  force 
themselves  upon  an  English  reader  of  the  recent  discussions. 

In  several  official  publications  —  in  the  excellent  minority  report  of 
Professor  Bowen,  or  the  works  of  Mr.  Blake,  M.  Cernuschi,  Mr.  S. 
Dana  Horton,  in  Mr.  W.  L.  Fawcett’s  useful  “  American  Handbook 
of  Finance,”  and  in  numerous  minor  books  or  articles  —  we  have 
abundance  of  facts.  We  are  not  likely  at  present  to  get  more  inform¬ 
ation  of  importance,  and  our  task,  therefore,  is  to  digest  what  we 
have  and  to  interpret  its  outcome  wisely. 

The  general  result,  as  it  appears  to  an  Englishman,  is,  that  the 
United  States  should  not,  or  rather  cannot,  adopt  the  double  standard. 
If  the  attempt  be  made,  it  must  be  made  either  with  or  without  the 
similar  action  of  other  nations.  But  the  first  supposition  is  easily 
disposed  of.  The  notion  of  M.  Cernuschi,  that  there  might  be  a  con¬ 
gress  of  nations,  and  that  the  leading  commercial  States  might  be 
induced  to  unite  in  adopting  bi-metallic  money,  is  chimerical.  Several 
of  the  more  important  European  nations  have  for  the  present  no  hope 
of  using  coin,  whether  gold  or  silver.  Germany  is  only  now  estab¬ 
lishing  an  excellent  currency  on  a  gold  basis,  and  is  most  unlikely  to 
abandon  it  without  further  trial.  The  Scandinavian  kingdoms  have 
no  reason  for  retracting  their  late  adoption  of  gold,  which  has  done 
no  harm.  Even  France,  which  has  still  the  law  of  the  double  standard 
in  nominal  existence,  shows  no  desire  to  put  it  into  operation  again, 
having  experienced  the  trouble  of  an  alternating  standard  and  a  heavy 
silver  currency. 

As  to  England,  there  is  not  the  most  remote  chance  that  the  proposal 
would  be  accepted  or  even  entertained  here.  The  present  English 
system  of  metallic  money  has  now  existed  almost  unchanged  since 
1816,  and  it  has  worked  so  satisfactorily  in  most  respects  that  it  would 
require  very  strong  reasons  for  making  a  fundamental  change.  Even 
were  there  a  considerable  weight  of  evidence  in  favor  of  the  double 
standard,  it  would  probabty  be  found  impossible  to  persuade  the  house 
of  commons  to  accept  it.  In  nothing  is  the  English  nation  so  conserv¬ 
ative  as  in  matters  of  currenc}L 
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To  show  this  by  some  instances,  I  may  mention  the  question  of 
decimal  money.  Nothing  is  more  apparent  than  the  superiority  of  a 
decimal  system,  like  that  of  the  United  States  or  France,  over  our  £ 
s.  d.  The  subject  has  been  discussed  ad  nauseam  for  forty  or  fifty 
years,  and  some  of  the  ablest  men,  such  as  the  late  Professor  De  Mor¬ 
gan,  wasted  great  labor  in  advocating  the  obvious  reform  ;  but  nothing 
has  been  done,  and  we  are,  perhaps,  further  from  success  than  ever. 
Again,  there  is  absolutely  no  sensible  reason  against  the  use  of  one- 
pound  notes,  which  have  been  in  constant  circulation  in  Scotland  from 
the  first  origin  of  the  Scotch  banks.  But  an  English  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  would  not  venture  to  propose  their  use  in  England.  When 
it  was  shown,  a  few  years  ago,  that  the  alteration  of  the  pound  sterling 
to  the  extent  of  twopence  would  probably  lead  to  the  establishment 
of  international  money,  our  financial  wiseacres  decided  that  it  could 
not  be  done.  What,  then,  would  be  the  reception  in  England  of  a 
proposal  to  subvert  our  standard  altogether?  So  long,  too,  as  the 
mothei’-conntry  retains  the  gold  standard,  there  would  be  no  chance  of 
the  Australian  and  South  African  colonies  abandoning  it.  If,  then, 
the  United  States  were  to  adopt  the  double  standard,  they  would  throw 
into  confusion  the  monetary  relations  of  the  foremost  commercial 
nations,  while  the  universal  bi-metalism  essential  to  the  success  of 
M.  Cernuschi’s  schemes  would  be  as  far  distant  as  ever. 

If,  indeed,  the  adopted  legal  ratio  of  gold  and  silver  were  such  as  to 
enable  gold  to  circulate  in  the  United  States,  then  no  effect  on  the 
value  of  silver  would  be  produced,  and  all  discussions  would  end  in 
nothing.  If  the  legal  ratio  were  fifteen  and  a  half  to  one,  as  proposed, 
then  full-weight  gold  coins  could  not  circulate,  and  the  currency  and 
the  standard  of  value  would  consist  of  silver  only.  American  trade 
would  be  hampered  by  a  money  fifteen  and  a  half  times  as  heavy  as 
it  need  be.  Americans  would  be  loading  themselves  with  silver  fetters  ; 
and  for  what  purpose  ?  In  order  that  the  rest  of  the  world  might  enjoy 
the  superior  convenience  of  gold  money.  While  other  advanced  nations 
are  passing,  one  after  another,  from  the  silver  age  of  currency  to  the 
golden  age,  America,  and  probably  America  alone,  will  be  stepping 
back  from  the  gold  age  into  the  silver  age.  This  seems  to  me  about  as 
wise  as  if  the  men  of  the  bronze  age  had  solemnly  decided  to  reject 
bronze,  and  to  go  back  into  the  stone  age.  In  a  matter  of  this  sort,  we 
must  take  account  of  general  and  long-continued  tendencies,  and  the 
tendency  now  appears  to  be  inevitably  toward  the  general  adoption  of 
gold  as  the  standard  money. 

In  the  last  six  centuries  both  the  precious  metals  have  become 
greatly  depreciated.  An  agricultural  laborer  can  now  earn  in  England 
by  a  day’s  labor  about  ten  times  as  much  silver  as  he  could  six  centuries 
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ago ;  (about  three  hundred  and  fifty  grains  of  standard  silver  as  com¬ 
pared  with  thirty-four  grains).  Silver,  too,  is  depreciated  more  than 
gold  ;  in  the  middle  ages  the  ratio  was  ten  or  twelve  to  one ;  now  it 
is  sixteen,  or  even  twenty  to  one. 

To  attempt  to  arrest  progressive  changes  of  this  kind  is  blind  and 
vain  striving  against  Providence.  Why  should  we  try  to  keep  silver 
dear?  If  the  mines  of  America  yield  so  beautiful  a  metal  in  sufficient 
abundance,  why  should  we  not  enjoy  the  use  of  it  for  ornamental  and 
useful  purposes,  for  which  it  is  at  present  too  expensive?  Why  should 
we  wilfully  employ  it  in  the  very  way  in  which  it  is  not  useful,  but 
simply  inconvenient?  When  looking  at  pictures  of  Indian  women  who 
load  themselves  with  silver  bangles  and  anklets,  it  is  difficult  to  help 
wondering  how  such  a  weight  of  ornaments  can  add  to  the  enjoyment 
of  life.  Vanity  can  explain  a  good  deal,  but  what  can  explain  the 
wish  of  the  Americans  to  load  themselves  with  silver  coins,  from  which 
they  will  derive  no  gratification  whatever?  The  benefit,  if  any,  will 
fall  to  other  nations,  which  can  use  gold  in  greater  abundance,  and  no 
American  will  be  better  off,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  the  few  proprietors 
of  silver  mines,  w’ho,  being  rich  already,  will  become  richer  still. 

I  might  go  on  to  show  that,  even  if  America  could  establish  the 
double  standard,  and  succeed  in  inducing  other  nations  to  do  so  like¬ 
wise,  the  advantages  of  so  great  and  so  difficult  a  measure  are  of  a 
very  speculative  and  doubtful  kind.  I  quite  concede  to  MM.  Wolowski 
and  Cernuschi  that  the  bi-metallic  system  does  spread  fluctuations  of 
supply  and  demand  over  a  wider  area.  I  have  tried  to  explain  in  my 
book  on  “  Money,”  that  gold  and  silver,  free  from  the  action  of  a  legal 
ratio,  are  like  two  unconnected  reservoirs  of  water,  each  liable  to  be 
raised  and  lowmred  in  level  by  various  accidents.  Establish  a  commu¬ 
nication  between  these  reservoirs,  and  then  each  new  supply  spreads 
itself  over  a  double  area,  and  each  new  demand  is  supplied  with  less 
effect  upon  the  general  level.  The  legal-currency  ratio  of  fifteen  and  a 
half  to  one  actually  does  establish  a  communication  of  this  sort 
between  the  reservoirs  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  w'orld  ;  but  it  does  not, 
therefore,  follow  that  it  is  desirable  to  establish  the  communication. 

To  say  the  least,  it  is  quite  open  to  argument  that  silver  is  now  a 
metal  less  steady  in  value  than  gold.  If  one  mine  like  the  Comstock 
lode  produces  so  serious  an  alteration  in  the  supply,  what  may  we  not 
apprehend  wdien  the  mineral  treasures  of  Peru  and  Mexico  are  opened 
up  by  Anglo-Saxon  miners?  Both  Humboldt  and  Murchison  were  of 
opinion  that  enormous  supplies  of  silver  would  some  day  be  obtained 
from  South  America,  and  what  has  occurred  in  Nevada  lends  probabil¬ 
ity  to  their  predictions.  Moreover,  silver  is  drawn  almost  exclusively 
from  regular  mines,  and  it  is  extracted  from  ores,  so  that  the  advance 
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of  mechanical  and  metallurgical  science  tends  to  cheapen  it  in  the 
same  way  (though  not  in  so  great  a  degree)  that  it  cheapened  iron 
and  steel.  This  is  much  less  true  of  gold,  which  is  found  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  in  the  native  state  in  surface  deposits.  Gold  is  a 
widely  diffused  metal,  and  there  are  large  tracts  of  auriferous  deposits 
which  might  be  worked  if  an  increased  demand  for  gold  should  make 
it  profitable. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  probable  that  the  double  standard, 
or,  as  it  ought  to  be  called,  the  alternative  standard ,  will  be  really  less 
steady  in  value  than  the  gold  standard  alone.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
help  looking  upon  the  adoption  of  a  silver  standard  now  (and  the 
double  standard  would  not  differ  much  in  practice  from  a  single  silver 
standard)  as  approximating  indirectly  to  an  act  of  partial  repudiation. 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  if  the  United  States  were  to  adopt  silver  the 
Federal  and  State  governments  would  make  provision  for  the  payment 
of  past  obligations,  including  the  whole  national  debt,  State  and  city 
debts,  railway  bonds,  etc.,  in  the  gold  mone}T  in  terms  of  which  they 
were  contracted.  I  am  sorrj'  to  see,  indeed,  that  M.  Cernuschi,  if  I 
read  him  rightly1',  proposes  that  “  all  existing  debts,  stipulated  in  dol¬ 
lars  of  whatever  denomination,  shall,  without  exception,  be  payable  in 
the  new  bi-metallic  currencj'.”  Such  a  measure  would  verge  closely 
upon  a  breach  of  faith,  for  the  change  would  be  made  on  the  ground 
that  silver  is  depreciated.  And  if,  as  is  probable,  the  bi-metallic  sys¬ 
tem  would  not  restore  silver  to  its  original  value,  then  creditors  will 
plainly  lose,  to  the  advantage  of  debtors. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  arguments  in  favor  of  the  double  standard 
is  founded  on  the  idea  that  there  will  not  be  gold  enough  to  meet  alone 
the  advancing  needs  of  commerce.  Prices,  it  is  said,  will  fall,  and  the 
burden  of  debts  will  be  increased  by  the  demonetization  of  silver. 
But  there  is  no  proof,  and  not  even  a  probability,  that  such  results 
will  follow.  In  the  past  thirty  years  the  supply  of  gold  has  certainly 
been  excessive,  as  shown  by  the  progressive  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 
in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  same  tendency,  the  progressive 
depreciation  of  the  precious  metals,  has  been  going  on,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  for  centuries.  Should  the  adoption  of  a  gold  metal¬ 
lic  currency  in  America  and  elsewhere  tend  to  slacken  this  continual 
fall  of  value  for  a  time,  there  would  be  nothing  to  regret  in  the  result ; 
but  I  doubt  if  it  would  even  do  this. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  is  no  good  evidence  of  any  considerable 
falling-off  in  the  excessive  supplies  of  gold  yielded  by  California  and 
Australia.  Elaborate  calculations  have  been  made  to  show  the  inade- 
quacy  of  the  gold  supply.  I  am  much  inclined  to  agree  with  the  late 
Mr.  Bagehot,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  excellent  evidence  concerning 
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the  depreciation  of  silver,  said  that  estimates  of  the  stock  of  gold  and 
silver  were  not  worth  the  paper  they  were  written  on.  Even  the 
apparently  precise  returns  of  produce  and  amounts  transmitted  are 
probably  most  inaccurate.  But,  even  taking  these  returns,  Mr.  S. 
Dana  Horton,  in  his  ingenious  work  on  Gold  and  Silver  (p.  28),  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  net  annual  supply  of  gold  for  the  use  of 
money  is  twice  that  of  silver ;  namely,  sixty  millions  of  dollars,  as 
compared  with  thirty  millions.  Now,  if  we  remember  that  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  world  probably  two-thirds  use  silver  coin 
exclusively,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  melting  it  up  and  burying  it  in  the 
earth,  whereas  those  who  use  gold  use  silver  also  for  subsidiary  cur¬ 
rency,  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  evidence  of  gold  becoming  com¬ 
paratively  deficient.  Mr.  Horton  concludes,  too,  that  the  present 
annual  addition  of  new  gold  is  one  and  two-thirds  per  cent,  of  the  total 
stock  of  gold  money,  while  that  of  new  silver  is  only  about  one  per 
cent,  of  the  silver  money.  So  far  as  such  calculations  have  any  weight, 
they  are  strongly  in  favor  of  a  gold  standard.  I  may  add  that  Mr. 
Hollingberry,  after  an  elaborate  inquiry  carried  out  for  the  information 
of  the  Indian  government,*  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  gold  is  much  underestimated  ;  that  there  has  been  little  falling- 
off  in  the  aggregate  yield,  and  that  there  is  little  prospect  of  any  far¬ 
ther  falling-off.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  product  of  the 
Comstock  lode  consists  of  gold  to  the  extent  of  forty-five  per  cent,  in 
value. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  see  no  probability  that  any  great  nation  except 
the  United  States  will  soon  want  a  considerable  supply  of  gold.  Rus¬ 
sia,  Italy,  Austria,  Turkey,  and  other  States  with  depreciated  curren¬ 
cies,  are  not  likely  to  coin  much  gold  at  present.  France  already  has 
the  largest  stock  of  gold  ever  accumulated  in  one  place,  and  can  hardly 
want  more.  The  Scandinavian  kingdoms  have  already  exchanged 
their  small  bank  reserves  of  silver  for  gold,  and  their  gold  currency 
makes  no  progress.  England  already  has  a  currency  mainly  composed 
of  gold  coins,  and  cannot  want  more  than  the  usual  annual  addition, 
which  is  probably  not  the  half  in  reality  of  what  it  seems  to  be  by  the 
returns.  Germany,  no  doubt,  is  still  absorbing  gold,  but  the  quantity 
absorbed  is  really  much  less  than  what  is  coined.f  In  looking  round 
in  this  way,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  any  very  great  demand  is  likely  to 
arise  simultaneously  with  the  American  demand.'  No  doubt,  as  I  have 

*  The  Prodtietion  of  Gold  and  Silver,  etc. ;  Selections  from  the  Records  of  tlie  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  India.  Calcutta,  1876. 

f  This  is  due  to  the  large  amounts  of  coin  which  are  melted,  carried  abroad  by  travel¬ 
lers,  or  exported  without  proper  declaration  at  the  custom-houses,  so  that  they  are  not 
entered  in  any  returns. 
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said,  the  use  of  gold  money  will  gradually  progress,  but  a  costly 
change  of  this  kind  will  take  decades  or  even  centuries  of  years  to 
carry  out. 

Nor  will  the  United  States  require  any  very  great  quantity  of  gold 
when  they  resume  specie  payments  upon  a  gold  basis.  It  is  quite  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that,  because  a  currency  is  convertible  into  gold  at 
will,  it  is  therefore  actually  converted  into  gold.  In  England  we  have 
a  great  quantity  of  gold  coin,  because  there  is  an  absurd  prejudice 
against  the  use  of  one-pound  notes,  so  that  sovereigns  must  be  used  as 
change  for  five-pound  notes.  In  Scotland  it  is  just  the  reverse,  and  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  a  beautiful  gold  sovereign  to  be  actually  refused, 
and  a  one-pound  note  demanded  instead.  In  Sweden  and  Norway 
there  has  long  been  in  use  a  well-regulated  paper  currency,  and,  so  far 
as  my  own  observation  goes,  there  is  little  prospect  of  the  new  gold 
coin  beating  ou,t  the  notes. 

So,  in  the  United  States,  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  does 
not  mean  necessarily  that  all  the  notes  shall  be  replaced  by  gold  coins. 
Gold  is  not  really  requisite  except  for  making  international  payments, 
and  the  stock  kept  need  not  be  very  much  larger  than  will  meet  any 
conceivable  demand  for  exportation.  Provided  that  the  amount  of 
notes  afloat  is  made  to  rise  or  full  by  the  exact  amount  of  gold  added 
to  or  drawn  from  the  reserve,  in  the  manner  of  the  bank-charter  act 
and  the  present  German  system,  it  is  possible  to  have  a  currency  con¬ 
forming  exactly  to  the  variations  of  a  gold  currency,  and  yet  consist¬ 
ing  mainly  of  paper. 

The  resumption  of  specie  payments  seems  to  me  to  need  no  heroic 
measure  whatever.  Already  the  premium  on  gold  is  so  low  that,  if 
the  dollar  were  made  coincident  with  the  five-franc  piece,  the  paper 
dollar  would  be  almost  at  par.  The  difference  of  about  two  per  cent, 
would  disappear  of  its  own  accord  as  trade  becomes  brisk  again.  The 
par  having  been  once  established,  it  would  be  possible  to  begin  mak¬ 
ing  specie  payments  in  gold  in  a  partial  manner,  as  is  actually  done  at 
present  by  the  Bank  of  France.  Payments  might  at  first  be  limited 
to  small  sums,  or  fenced  round  with  such  conditions  and  precautions 
as  would  prevent  any  sudden  run  for  gold.  After  the  novelty  of  specie 
payments  was  worn  off,  these  precautions  might  be  gradually  aban¬ 
doned,  and  convertibility  would  be  achieved  without  any  violent  change 
whatever.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  me  to  be  any  need  to  make  national 
bank  notes  convertible  to  any  amount  at  the  bank  issuing  them.  They 
might  continue  to  be  convertible  into  Treasury  legal-tender  notes, 
which  would  become  convertible  into  gold  at  Washington  or  such  other 
few  spots  as  might  be  selected  for  the  deposit  of  the  reserve.  As  gold 
is  really  only  needed  for  international  transactions,  the  reserve  should 


be  concentrated,  and  not  dispersed  over  a  great  many  local  and  minor 
banks. 

Finally,  as  regards  tbe  future  American  dollar,  I  agree  nearly  but 
not  entirely  with  Professor  Francis  Bowen.  Excepting  in  a  few  minor 
points,  I  believe  his  report  to  be  true  and  wise  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  I  trust  that  his  recommendations  will  for  the  most  part  be  adopted. 
He  proposes  that  the  dollar  shall  contain  22.6  grains  of  gold,  so  that 
the  five-dollar  piece  maybe  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  pound  sterling. 
The  choice  ought,  doubtless,  to  lie  between  this  and  the  twenty-five- 
franc  piece,  and  those  who  do  not  }’et  quite  despair  of  international 
currency  would  prefer  the  latter.  In  this  case  the  dollar  would  con¬ 
tain  22.40  grains  of  pure  gold,  and  the  American  five-dollar  piece, 
containing  about  a  grain  less  gold  than  the  sovereign,  would  be  pre¬ 
served  in  this  way  from  being  melted  wherever  it  came  into  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  sovereign.  It  is  a  law  of  currency  that  the  lighter  coin 
lives  and  the  heavier  one  goes  to  the  melting-pot.  In  this  way  the 
American  five-dollar  piece  would  probably  become  the  predominant 
gold  coin,  until  such  times  as  the  English  people  would  see  the  wisdom 
of  reducing  their  sovereign  by  twopence,  and  thus  establishing  a  sim¬ 
ple  ratio  between  the  Latin,  American,  and  English  currencies. 

But  this  is  a  matter  only  of  detail.  My  principal  purpose  is  accom¬ 
plished  if  I  have  adequately  expressed  the  strength  of  my  conviction 
that,  in  trying  to  establish  a  bi-metallic  money,  the  American  nation 
would  be  setting  themselves  against  irresistible  natural  tendencies  so 
as  to  ensure  defeat.  For  the  sake  of  making  those  richer  who  are  rich 
already,  they  would  be  loading  themselves  with  heavy  metal,  which,  if 
it  is  to  be  abundant,  had  better  be  left  to  other  uses,  or  to  those  east¬ 
ern  nations  who  are  too  poor  and  ignorant  to  employ  gold.  It  is  the 
general  rule  in  commerce  to  take  care  of  “  number  one,”  but  in  bi-me¬ 
tallic  money  the  rule  is  reversed,  and  “  number  one  ”  is  asked  to  carry 
silver  coin  in  order  to  benefit  “  number  two  ”  and  “  number  three.” 


